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KAN INDIANS IN TRANSITION, by Helen W, Johnson, gconomic Bevelopment 
Divlflon, Economic Ke^earch Stervice, U.S.' Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
cultural Economic RejJort No. 283*. . , 



ABSTRACT 



The American Indlan^ipopulation is' In a period ot transition. It is young, . 
jgtowing, and becpmi^ more urban* There were some improvements In^^qome, 
tiousing, education, and health in the 1960-70 decade, but Indians remain the 
m66t disadvantaged of the minority ethnic groups in tshe United 'States. By most 
of the ^aBove. measures, Indians^ especialiy rural Indians, ^e not aft x^el\ off 
as tjia U.S. population, as a whol^. But the Jndian people are moving -toward 
S0;if-determination, or selfrgovernment, in progicams to enhance their lives. ^ 

Key Words: Indians, rural population, cultural change, self-determination, , 
/ r urban, Alaska Natives,.' ^ : ^ • 
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' , HIGHLIGHTS ' . « 



The American ihdlan'pcJpulatlon Is In a period of change — 'economically, ^social-' 
ly, acKj cuituraily. 



)re ^;ar ban. 



Thg Jndlan populatlooi is young, gr/)id.na, and becoming more ^^afban. ^Median age 
for Indians is 20.4 years, contraste^-^^^th 28.1 y^rs tor the United States .as 
a wm^e. The number of Indians grew from aboi^ a half million in 1960 to more 
than Y5p, 000 in 1970. The percentage of Indians living inarural areas declined 
' ' firom. approximately 70'ptfrc^ift in 1960 to 55 percent in 1S^70. Hany Indians^* 
I especially the young, h^ve sought employment opportunity in urban areas durlpg 
1 the decade. And this has brought about a cKiange in lifestyle^ occupation, and 
"T^ certain attitudes -and- customs. , . * , 

• As the, rural proportion of^Jthe Indian population has decreased th^re has been 
^ ^ . a shift to nonfarm tccupatloAs. Amdhg rural Indians, only 13 peiijceat were 

white-collar x^rarkers in 1961), but 23 percent of them were so employed by 1970* ^ 
Some Increase An blue'^collar and service work also occurred. At the same tine» 
the pelrcentage of employed rural Indians who'^'^fSre^ farmworkers declined shatply» 
from 3j0^rc'ent in 1960 to only 11 percent 10 years, later # , 

Although American Indians are. deeply disadvantaged, compared with other Amer leans » 
the decade qf the 1960's brought Improyement ^.n some aspects of their lives. 
Looking at the rtt^l Indian population, fpr example, the, median ^family jtncome, 
. went up fy^m $2,232 in 1959 to $4,653, in .1969. ,This was^ still only about half . 
of the median for the total rural po^i>latiotK.in both years. However, the 
proportion of rural Indians with l^ss than $3,000 income was cut nearly in 
half during the decade 1959-69, from 62 percent to 33 percent, ^nd the percent- 
age having $10^,000 o^ more family income rose froiT about 3 percent^ in 1959 to 
nearly 15 percent in 19*69. . • • ^» 

Trends in Indian education, health^Vnd housing have also shown some improve-" 
. ment over the last decade.. For example, more Indian young people ^e going on^* 
to college than ever before. Indian infant and maternal mortality rates Ijiave 
J)een greatly reduced, and ther&JL& now much wider acceptance of essential ^ 
healthy services.^ Housing, though still poor in many rural Indl^ communities, 
has improved la recent years through renovatlion <and new construction. 

Indians are' engaged* in a number of activities, under the U.S« policy of "salt- 
determitiaiion without termination," which are Intended give them greater 
participation in 'planning and carrying out programs affecting theft li^^es and 
culture, without termination of the unique trust relationship between Indians j 
and the Federal government. One example is afforded"^ by .the Alaska Native I 
Claims Settlement Act af^l971, in which Alaska Natives have ixad a*volce li the , 
disposition of their land for themselves and their posterity. Other ex*imples 
of self irgavernment , or self-determln^tlc^h, are in, the fields of education, 
health, economic development, and urban programs. Many of these efforts call 
for new ways of doing ^nd thinking, whether in rural or urban areas. Some 
further changes ia^^he t;radltlonal Indian ctilture undoubtedly lie ahead. 

o „ ' > . • ^ , 11 , 
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AMERICAN INDIANS IN TR^SITION, 



mor 

Helen W. Johnson* • ^ 



. INDIAI^S IN iTHE 1970'.$ ^ , * ' ' 

jhdlan Poptilatlon^ls >^ / 

. . Becoming More UrbaiC ' ^ • - . ^ . 

In 197ft Indian Aaericans , remained predominantly rur^l — the oi^ minority ^ 
■ 'lethnic group so classified* But they are beco4ii;ig more, urban. 1/ In 1960, 70 
peicent of Indians lived in rural areas; by 1976, ttie figure was only .,55-4 
percent (fig. 1).' ^n 'contrast, people of Spanish language background were 
^only 12r percent 'rwrai in 1970; t^e Negro population was 18 percent rural,^ 
More than- 26 percent ot the totalrU^S. populatiojp was 'classif ifed as rural. ^ 
These and 'mo84?^^ther data in thla* report come from the 1970 Census. 2/ 

^The Indian population IpcreaseH -ftoa about 500,000 In 1960 t& mor^^than 760,000 
by 1970 3/ (table 1) . . Th^e are some Indians in every State and the Distxict 
of Columbia, 'but only' 10 States hayef more Wn 20,000 (fig. 2). NOklahowa 4ias ^ 
tlje largest number of -Indians, t- 96, 80S; Arizona is a close second with ,94,310, 
add California Is tMrd with 86,263 (ap^T taSl^l^-i). itTche East,- only ^vo - 
States have more than 20,000 Hdiatts — North {Cdrolina with 44,195, and Nej? 
*ork with 25,560. ' " : 



As in "the U.S.. rujral population as a, whole, *^the Indian rural population has^ 
beopme overwhelmingly nonfarm. In 1970, 8? , percent o| rural Indians had a 
nonfarm residence, compared with 80 percent in the total U,S. rural* population. 
^This represents a marked cliange siftce 1960, when only^ 79 percent of rural 
Indians were classified as nonfarm. 



Sociologist, Econoinic Development Divisigm, Economic I^esearfh Service, IT.S. ) 
Department of Agrictilture. * ^ ' * w 



v'l/ The lirbany population coi;isists(^ all persons living in urbanized areas and 
in places of 2,500 Inhabitants or more outside urbanized areas; the population 
not classified as urban constitutes the rural .jpopulatlont 
^ . s r % ' 

2/ The 1970 ceijeus .da^a used, in this ?:eport are the only statistics"^ available 
on American Indians on a national .basis, and are Intended mainly to give a ' 
benchmark picture of -some aspects of the rural Indian situation compared wltn 
the liotal^U.S. rural population in 1970. ^ . ■ 



2/ ThisV^lgure does not Include about 35,000 Eskimos and Aleuts in Alaska 
•who, with Indians, are collectively called Alaska Natives. 



^ t 



Table l—Distributiou of Indian population, by urban' ^ 
and rural residence, 1970 1/ 





, Are'a ! 


• " Total • 


; , Urban ^ 


Rur^l , 
\ nonf arm 


; Rural ; 
[ * farm 


Rural 
J total 


1 ^Percent 
, rural 


United States 


\ . ' ' ■ • - • ^ ' ,V 
!■ 2/ 761,594 '340,367 375,822 47;405 423,227 . ^55.4 

# - ♦ * * . 



Regiqns: 



Nortfieast 
^orth'* Central ^ 

."West ^\ K 
^Divisions: 

♦ 

%w England ' » 
•■•■•'Middle Atlantic ' 
• Bbst "No. Central 
« Vest «o. l;enti;al 
' South AtlSlntic" 
East Sol. 'central 

WeEBt~So:r"Ctentra^^ 

Mountain 
Pacific ■ ' 



4^,720. 32,868 
144,254 72,596 
194,406 89^064 
379*214 ' 145,fi^9 



•10,3i62 7,459 

'35,358 25, •349 

•54,578 34,937. 

59,676 37,659 

65,367 ^0>289 

§,"708 "3-, 817 

-^6M ^47958 

229,669' 49,889 

l'49>545 96,010 



12,564 ^ 348 
• 64,449 7,209 
'89,424 15,918 
209,385 ,.23,930 



12,912 
71,658 

105,3^ 

233, 



5,342 
$,315 



2,840 
. 9,724 
•18,683": 
4S-,766 
35,379 
.•4,431 
-^9^,^14? 
15^,672 
50,713 



• 63 
285 
' 958 
■ 6,251 
• 9,699 
.460 
-5-, 759 
21,108 
2,822 



2,903 
■*10,009 
^,641 
52,6l7- 
45 » 078 
' 4,891 
55.353 
179VZS0 
'53,535 



'^8.2 

54.2 
61.5 



?8.0 
28.3 
36.0 
58.0 
69. *0 
56.2 
4fr.0 
78.3 
35.8 



1/ Data are based' on ai 20-p^rcent sample adjusted *to represent the total 
population. . . ' / ' * 

; 2/ ExclAides Aleuts and E&klmos in Alaska. ' / - * -i 

Source: (9), table 1. (Underscored numbers in parentheses refer to items 
in reference list, p. 35.) . • * . : — 



^ The fndiati urban population, totaled about 340,000 in 1^970; up from* 166, 000 in 
' 1960 for an ^Increase of 105* percent. Just over 40 percent of these urb^n 
Indians lived in the West, 25 percent in the South, 20 percent in thcf North 
Central Region, and the remaining 10*percent in the Northeast. Calif ornia* had 
the largest number of urban Indians, 67,000; Oklahoma was next with 48,000* 
The Los Angeles urbanized area had the largest concentratlon> of urban Indians ^ 
with some 28,0(50 in 1970. Other cities with at least 10,000 Indians are New 
' York, San Francisco-Oakland, and Oklahoma ofey. ^ ? f . . - 

The Relatively rapid growth of the ufban Indian population, as compar,fed with 
rural growth, indicates substantial uibdrward migration during the 1960^8. A 
few. large cities have attracted .the greatest flow of migrants. Th? Los ^geles 
urbanized area has drawn Indians fnom m^ny different places, but the. tribes 
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i|oat heavily represepited there are the Navajo, other ^scjjuthwestera tijibes, and 
the.CheriJkeei* In Kinneapolis-St. Pmil, ^he iiiigrants Xre mostly, from the 

* phlppeiie ind>9id'ux tribes; in Baltimor^ they are^lumbee .Indians; and in Sew . . 
.York the JMbhawka, According to Calvin Beale>-**Tbc var'ious citie^ have In4ian 
populatlona of . different cultural, linguistic, and feducation^l backgroupds,* with 
differing** degrees- of homogeniity." (2).' ) - ' \ , 

Out»lf ration from^ponmetropplitdn .areas has^J)een the most substantial in the 
ll^per Midvest,- ifhere it is estimated that more than 5.0 .percent; vOf tl\e Indialns 
.reaching age 20 "have left* This is 'in contrast etc a net outmigrat^ipn of young 
people oC only abbut 16 percent In Washington and Oregoiv*^ Thus, the migration 
patteth varies considerably ainong different parts of thejcquntt^ and from tribe 
to trlbA. ' , . ^ 

Defpite .an liiijicated population 'increase of '38 per^etft }xi the paat decade, , 
Indiana' a2:;e by fay the smallest of therChrefe major ethnic- grpupg/^In I960 and^ 
1970, tliey were less than 1 pei'cent of the, total U.S. population. In 1970, , 
people* of .Spanish language -background, numbering slightly over 9 miUioh, $ 
constituted 4.5* percent of the U.S. popiiiat;ion; Negroes,, 9t 22.5 million, were 

• 11 percent of the total, the same as *in 1960. ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' • 

The'aediaii ^geof the Sudlan population is 20.4 years, slightly ab6ve the I960 
aedlan of 19.2 years* ^Median age of the Spanish-language people wa8,j20.7#in 
1970 and that of the Negro population, was^ 22.4 years. A13^ are far below the 
y.S*. nedlan of 28»1 fekxs** In I960 and 197fo, some 60 percent yf the rural ^ 
Indiana were under 23 yearp of ^aga (app. table A-2). This compares' with only 
^46 p*rce9t^ the total U.jS. ifiiral Topid^^ ' ^ " 



IndlML^ fertility is markedp-y f higher than ^t of the w^ole U*S. popidation, and 
Is especially high among rjUral and reservation Indiana. The birth ratels of* 
Indi:vi vonen are, in fact^ tVj.ce the rate needed to repiace the Indian popula- 
V tlon in every generation. Th*^ number of children ever bom among those women 
irho hive essentdLally completed their childbearing years (35 to 4^ years old) 
is 4.6 in the Indian populatioui^ For the U.S. ^pppulation, th6 figure is 3.1. 

^ fertlMty is much higher in the rural 'Indian population than in the U.S. total 
(rural ^opulatioa. There are 5.2 children per woman for rural nonfarm and 5.4 
^ *^for rural fan^^ Indian wbiJSn, cdmpared with 3.4 and 3.6, respective!/, for all 
. rural women. 6n some reservations^ the^figures dre even highe^: For example, 
Blackfeet, Kontana, 6?5; Red Lake, Minnesota, 6.8Tjand Yakima, Washington, 7.2. 

«s Aaong urban Indians fertility ,pe$^T?5:pan is 3.8ichildren; fox the U.S. urban 
population, it. is 3. In the three Standard Metropolitan' Statisti^aj. Areas 
(SMSA^s) 4/ with the largest, number of Indians in 1970, the figures are about _ 
the nonaal urban' level: Los Angeles-Long/Beach^ California, 3.4; Tulsa,- Okla- 
homa^ 3.2; and Oklahoma City, OkJaKoma, 5. 4. JThe highest figure shown in the » 
1970 Censhs for^aii SMSA (amon§ selected SMSA's witTi 2^50*0 or more Indian 
, population) was 5.1. for Fort Smith, Arkansas-Oklahoma, which is still below 



^ Aa SMSA is defined by the Census Bureau is a county or group of contiguous 
'counties (except in New England) containing at least one^ central city or twin 
cities Hith at -least 50, 000 liopulation. ^ 



the 



A- 



Ifevel of rural Indians ♦ The/ characteristlc^illy high fertility among the 
Indian p^oplp, especlEllyr those in ruwj areas, is a significant factor in , ^ 
their Ipw standards'' of rliving, * •/ , 

"Given the youthfulnesg of the Indian population, ands'its .tradxtionally high 
birth rates,^ it i^ not surprising that the average family size is larger than 
it* is In the U.S. .population. as a whole. Whereas only about 6 ^>ercent of^U.*Si 
families have seved or more memhers, the Indian. population's proportion Is ' ..^ 
three times that figure. Comparable .figures are 25.8 percent for rural Ihdian 
famlliea and 7.5 percent in the to^tal rural population (app, tabje A-3). .About 
one-fouttE^ of Indian ^families contain two persons; more than or»c -third of U.S. 
families, are that size. The overall average size of Indian families' is 4.5 ( 
people, compared with 3.6 for the United Stages. Jn the rural Indian! ^pulat^oh, 
the difference is *even greater— 5v compared with .3. 7 for. the U.S. rural popula- 



tion as n whole. 



Fafnil^ Income is Still Generally Low ^ * , 

About 15 percent of all rjiral families had lass tihan $3,000 income in 19^^ 
the percentage was 33 percent among rural- ItWian families (table 2). Even 

Table 2 — Family income: ^uxdl Indians and tota]^ 

popufationi 1959 and 1969 , . - * . 

: 1 L 



Rural Indians 



Total ruj^al 



1969: " • * ^ 

Iftider $3,000 

$3,000- $6,999 
,$7,00a- $t?^99 
$10\000 -V $14,999 
000 and over 

Total' 
Hedlan Income / 

1959: 

lfader$3,000 
• $3,000 - $"6,999 
$7,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15; 000 and over 

Total 
Median Income 



Number 



25,950' 
28,428^ 
12,078 
6,388 



7 



'el^cenC" 



Number 



ntj' 




2,014,047 
3x724,798 
3,023,386 
3,133,447 



J- 



-27.2 
22. d 
■22.8 



; 

\ 77,909 


- *\ 
$4,653 


100.0 


13,715,72'3 100.0 

r > $8,071 y 






-A 




f. » ' < 

33.5 
^ 44:2 
. 13.8 , 
• 6.0 ; 
2.4 


40,110 
18,948 
3,659 
1,290 
354 


1 

• 


62.3- 
29.4 

5.7 " 

2.0 

0.6 


4,422,589 
^,825,115 
1,8^,037 
• 79/, 152* 
319 ,458 


64,361 


1 


100.0 


13,188,351 . 


100. d 



^,282 



$4,382 



Source: (9), PC(2)1F and PC(1)C;L, and (11), PC(2)lC'^d^ PC(1)1C. 



- - . \ : • • A. . • • ;• ■ : . 

. this low lejjrel of lnc6me was a dramatic improvement ovjej 1959, when the per- 
X/ centages were 34 and 62 g^rcen^respectively^ However<\only aboUti^4 percent . 
oflrural Indian families had Incomes of $15,0d0 or more in 1969; the proportion 
was 13 percent for the total U.S. tural populatipn. ; * / V . . 

Median family income among .^all Indians $5,832 in 1970, compred^with $9,590 
I i^i> the U.S. population as a whole. For Urbaft Indian fagiilies the median was 

$7,323;' for those in "rural areas, it was 'only $4,653.^ While the^disparity in. 

median income bet\feen urban and riir^Jndians is $2,670, .oetween/ruiral Indian 
f families and all rural familieir it is^ eveh &reater — $3,418. ^ ' , ^ 

•J Aboirt.20 percent of * the Iiidian families'(23 percent for rural) receive public . 

' *&s8istaAce or,^bllc welfaird , income,, compared with pniy About ^5 percent among 
all U.S. and total rural families. The mean income from this source is ^1,352 
per family for all Indian families t|pp. table Ar4). It 1^ slightly higher ' 
for urban and lower for rural Indian fajnilies. ' Considering Indian fS^iily size 
and the large ^lumter of dependent childreal, public tissj-stance^ inconle on a 
peV ,fcaplta 'basis is very small for many families. For example, if an average ** ^ 
size Indian farm f,amily of flvQ members reced^ed $1,109 per year, it wouia 
have only about $220^ per person. • T * ' 

Indian Poverty^ is Widespread ' * ' . 

A combination of historic, economic, socia*!^ and ^cultural fac^tprs has contVi- 
. 'butzt:^ to the ^epth and persistence of Indian poverty.. Limited job, opportunities, 
' gffloerally low income, relatively poor educ^tion,::jand unskilled occupations offer 
li)Ltle opportunity for rising above the pdverty level. Moreover, discrimlhation 
often closes the doors to upward social and 'Economic mobility* ^ 

* • . , . ' . • • - 
About. 33 percent oi Indian families^ have' incomes below tthe poveyty level, com- . 

pared with Xt per&nt, for the total U.S> population. About 20 percent of urban 

^ Indian fami^JLes had Incomes .below the poverty level in 1969; the proportion was 

more than twice that tdlgh among rural Ii>dlan families (table 3). • . 

Eighty percent of the Indian families in poverty have related children un^er 
' 18 years of age, compared with slightly oyer 60 percenf in t-fee total U.S. 
poverty population. Approximately the same proprfttlons hold for the rural \ 
Indian and rural U.S. poverty populations.! . ^ " 

. ■ • * * * 

Just over 30 percent of all U.S. and all Indian families ^n poverty are headed 

* ,by a female. In the rural Indian poverty families, 25 percent are headed by^a • 

femile, compared with about 20 percent in the tdtal^rur^ population. Poverty 
in the Indian population appears to be, more directly ^relat^ to the la^Tge i>ro- 
portion qf^ families wj^th dependent children than to the presence of g f emiaie ^ 
* family head. , * . * / . 

* Educational Picture is Brighter . ^ ' - 

' \ s ' • • . ^ * - 

^ There, was Lisprovement in^Indian education during the 1960*s in terms of Klghtfr 
^ * proportions. of children attending sqhool^ of highv^chool gradiptes, "and (jf 
t ' those attending college. However, Indians 25 yearfe old and ovfer. are still more; 
^ than 2 years behind the U.S. population in median yiBars.of schobl completed. * , * 



Table 3— ^ovefty status^- Indiarfs and total U»S. population, 1969 



Item 



All families 



Indian 



'^otaT ; Urbai^v; .Rural 



. United States 



^ : — riF 

Total / Urban Rural 



Number 



149^122 71,213 77,909 51,168,^99 ^37,452,876 13,715,723 



Ij^ome' below 
poverty level: , > 














Familiesf ' . ^ 


:v49,$69 


14,930 


34,739 


5,462,216 


3, 38^^653 


2,079,563 


. (Percent pf 
/all' 'families) 


i (33.3) 


* 

(214)) 


(44.6). 


(10.7) 


■ * (9.0) 


'(15»2) 


Meab size of family : 


• ■ 5.D4 


• 4.39 


5.32' 




• 3.82 


3.96, 


FaiiLlies with j 
relatedT children : 

' u^der 18 years j ' : 
of age : 


* •< 

.40,153. 


t 

12,081 


28,072 


*» 

3,480,419 


> 

2,277,-622 


1,202;797 


(Percent) : 


(8D.8) 


(80.9) 


(80.8) 
♦ . 


(63. 7») 


«^(67.3) 


(57:8) 


Families with • s 

female head : 
*• 


15,287 


ft 

6,463 


•««3824 

\ 

(25.4) 


1,797,7J) 


1,402,499 


,395^221 


(Percent^ ' 


(30.8) 


(43.3) 


-(32.9) 


(41,5) 


(19.0) 



^ \ "/ ^ ■ ] : ~ — 

Source: (9), PC (2) If, table 9, , ana"PC(l)Cl, 'tabje 95. 



Xtie national median is 12.1 years; .for Indians, ±k is 9^8« ' Approximately the 
rfame lag of about 2 years is foimd among rural Indiana compared with the total 
ihS. mr&l pppulation'— 8.7 years for rural Indians, 11*1 years for/a^l rural 
#i peopl/ '(table 4). Furthermore, in 1970, .12 percent" of Indians in ruii^u. areas 
had received no schdblin^ at all, in contrast to less than 2 percent in the 
ti^al rural population. ^ , . . ' ^ ' ' 

More than half of the people in the United States who ate 25 years of age "ax^d 
older and more than 40 percent of the rural *residentSj Are high school graduates 
(api). table A-5), a J^vel of educatlcm believed to be minimal to meet the needs 
of a modern, technological society.. However, only 33 percent of all Indians,, 
and about 24 jjerc^t 6f rural Indians have completed high school. Among diose 
who have gone on to college, only 6 percent of rural Indians have done so; the 
proportion .in the total rural 'population is 15 percent (fig. 3). 

The Bureau of Indian Af ^Irs (BIA) reported that 197^711 Indian children, ages 
• . 5-lff inclusive, wete ehrolled in public. Federal, fe:^vate, and mission schools 
In fiscal year 1972 (26). Of those enrolled,. 70.2 percent attended public 
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schools, some 25 percent, at t^ded Federal schools, and about -5 percent were 
,,in taission and other scfiDols/" (These dat^ ,re£erVonly to, the Indian^ served^ 
hy K^)* In States In, which local school funds are inadequate because of tax- 
exenspt ind^n land and large numbers of Indian children, the Secretary of the 
.Interior may^contract with the States (through the Johnson-O'Mall^y 'Act) for 
^ the education of indiap .children and. the use of Federal school buildings and 
equipment by the local 'schools. In fiscal year. 1972, BIA had su6h contracts • 
with ias^tates, 6 school districts in other States, 9 tribal ^groups, 7 towns^, 
adjacent to the .Navajo Reservation, and Albuquerque. In* 1972,*^ there were 
nearly* 87, OJOO' Indian students in Johnson-O'^Malley-assisted schools. >^ 



Table 4 — ^Years of schooling completed: * Rural Indians 
* * , and total *rural population^ 197p 1/ 





Rural "^fudians 


; .Tot^l rural population/ 


N^. Years of school 

completed \ 


Number : 


Percent 
ojl LA/ tax. 


* * * • 

: • Number /. 


Percerit 
of total 


• ! 

Total 1 : 


165', 814 


100.0 


.2,8,864,909 


100.0 


, . No s,^ool 

y^ars completed : 


/ 

,20,828. 


12.3 


499,1356 y 


<>- 

1.7 


/ Elementary school; 




t 




V 


* 

1-4 years 
5-7 years 


! 17,001 
: 29,603 
: 24,135 


in 1 

, 17.5 
14.3 

0 « 


•3-; 582, 600 ' 
4,767,766 

1 


5.3 
12.4 
16.5 


High schpol: 






% 

t 




- ' 1-3 years;. 
^ 4 years 

;CoHege: 


36,912 
: -29,702 


21.9 
17.6 


5,703,370 
8,540,830 

■ • O ■ 


19". 8 
29.6 


1-3 year6 

4 years more 


i 7,514 , 
: 3,119; ^ 


\ 1-8 


2,332,392*^ 
1,921,095 ' 


8.1 

6.6 


Median School 
years completed 




8.7 




11.1 


Perc^t high 
. school graduates 


/ 


. 23.9 




44.3 



1/ Plirsons 25 years of age and over 
^ Source: (9) y PC(2)1F and P,C(1)C1. 
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In 1972, BIA operated nearly 200 schools with enrollments totalifi^ 53,7§3 * 
Indian children, plus 19 dormitories for 4,Q25 chlldrien-'attendiiig public 
schools. Five-year-olds haVe been Included in the school-.age coverage since 
1969 wheti kin'dergarteu classes^ were started^ln some BIA-operated schools. In 
fiscal year 1972,, th^re were kindergarten classes in 89 schools, all on a day 
' basis, representing some 5 percent of total Indian: school enrollment. 

* <^ ' * 

• *♦ • > * 

A full 4-year course was offered in 1972 in 27 Federal secondary schools. In 

addition, eight other schools provided high, schooljtraining, but not a 4-year: 

. course. The largest proportion of BIA ^xirollmen^:, about 42 percent of the 
•total, is among children in- kindergarten and the first four grades. Many 
Indian- children transfer to public schools at the ^th^^^de; which helps 

* account, for a relatively small^ number of gra4uates fro&Tederal high schools. 

Indian education (at the efementary and secondary School levels) in BIA 

facilities has. been ^strengthened considerably by programs funded under 
. V.lI 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. To meet the special ^ 

problems of bilingualism and psychological and physical handicaps, and to give 
' ^dded attention to basic skills; many Indian students have been helpeS^by 

projects supported in this legislation, both in regular .School terms and in 

summer programs. 

BIA has greatly increased the number of students assisted' through its scholar- 
ship program.^ In 1950, there were only 139 such coll^g,^-assist^ students. 
By 1970, the number had grown to 4,271, and, in 1971, ^to 6,623. - This was ^ 
doubled in 1972 to 12,438. Progress has bfeenespec'.ally notable at the college 
level in that many, Indians are now attending pifof essional schools and are . 
using their training in law, engineering, and other fields to help in reserva- 
tion development. • ' ' 

Health Stdtus of Indians Is Improving * 

In general, the Indian/health picture is Improving. However, when compared 
wl!th the total U.S. population,* Indian health in many respects is poor, -^or 
example, while infant and maternal mortality rates have been greatly reduced 
in recent years, they continue to be- cpnsiderably higher than for the U.S. 
population as 'a whole (app. table A-6). Health services of all kinds have 
su6s£«ntlally increased since 195^ when the Public Health Service fPHS) assumed 
respybibllity, through its Indian Health Service (IHS),- for comprehensive 
health care "for American Indians aad Alaska Natives 5/. Howeirer, the problems 
in providing these services are sei?ious and longstanding^ 

In the 1970 report of the Public Health Service, "Indian Health Trends and 
Services," IHS Director Emery A. Johnson summarized the situation in this way: 
- "To generalize, the infeirior health status of Indians and Alaska Natiyes' 

results from their impoverish^d\ocio-6conomic status, limited education, poor 
and crowded housing',, inadequate nutrition, lack of, basic a'anitary facilities, 
unsafe water supplies, gross unsanltaty, practices, and em^ional pro^ftms 
inherent in a transitional culture." (23, 1970 ed., p. iilL). 



5/ IHS serves Indians and Alaska Natives in 24 reservation States. 
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In the 1974 report, Director Johnson says, ."Substantial gains have been made, . 
' but iuich remains to be done before we re;^ch 'dux^goal of elevating the health 
status of Indians and Alaska Natives to*the^ highest possible^ level. Their 
problems are more diverse, more severe, and are further comp^ounded by a number 
of cultural, socio-economic and g^graphic-er^vironmental factors." (|3, 1974 
ed., p.^iii). ' 

Various measures can be used to reflect the health condition of a given popu- 
lation group. The trend in mortality rates is one such indicator. Am6ng . 
Indians and Alaska Natives, tne infant death rate per 1,000, live births was 
cut by two-thirds between 1955 land 19l72, from 62.5 to 20.9. The 1972 rate was 
13 percent, or about 1.1 deatb^ per 1,000 live births, higher than f or ^the 
United States, ^11 rac^, which was 18.5 in 1972. Similarly, maternal death 
. rates p6r, 100,000 live births were reduced dramatically, from 82.6 in'1958 to 
^37^9 in 1972 6/ ^app. table A-6). ' -t 

Accidents continue to be the leading cause of death among Indians and Alaska 
Natives. One of every five deaths in this population results from an accident, 
compared with less than 1 out of 16 dteaths in the U.S. population. Diseases 
of the heart and malignant neoplasms are the second and third, leading causes 
of death ampng the Indians; they rank firstNiad second in "the U.S. populatidn. 
On the increase since 1955 are crudfiLjieath. rates from cirrhosis of the liver, 
suicides, dlpetes mellltu8>i and homicides. Major reductl<ms have occurred, 
however, fojr^^^terltls arid o^hey diarrheal diseases, tuberculosis. Influenza 
knd pneumMj^j^ert^ ca\ise& of mortality in early Infancy, and congenital 
anomalies 1974 ed., p. ^). " . 

Life expectancy \8 another measure of t^ cited in judging the general health 
status of a population. The Indian and Alaska Natlvea' life expectancy 
inct^eased '3.4 ye^rs in the decade following 1960. In 1970, it was 65.1 years 
'for :Jndlans and Alaska Natives, and 70^^ y^^f U.S. population. 

Reflecting the importance of environmettal causes of the inferior health, status 
of Indians andvAlaska Natives mentioned earlier, IHS is giving increased 
emphasis to its environmental health pi?ogram. This consists of consultation, 
services, and facilities construction desired to improve sanitation in Indian 
glomes and communities, and at Indian 'celeBrations, trading posts, and commer- 
cial enterprises serving Indlaps, as well as in new Federal and tribal housing. 
Particular attfention is being given to trying to provide adequate water supply 
and waste disposal systems in .all new housing and, through follow-up surveys, 
8*eeing that advlcfe on maintaining sanitary conditions throughout the communi- 
ties is heede'd. > 

To mount a health care i^ragram dealing with such serious health deficiencies 
found in the Indian population requires an increasing number of services and 
health personnel. Acceptance of such a program appears to have grown, as 
indicated by the Increase in user s,^ admissions to hospitals,, and workloads of 
specialized health manpower. A^mibsions to PHS Indian and contract hospital^ 
increased from about 50,000 in 1955 to 102,500 in 1972, or ±05 percent. Out- 

: ' ' J 

6/ Indian Health Service, Office of Program Statistics. 

/ 
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patient visits to PH? Indian hospitals and visits to Jield clinics have also 
grown substantially nearly every year since 1955* Hliile the number of pharma- 

> cists In 1969* was 5 times, as high as in 1955, the number of workload ,unfts 
ptoformed was ov6r*^5 times as high. The numbeVr of Public Health nursing 
piStsonnel increased 25 percent between fiscal years 1064 and 1970, while the 
' ni&ber of families served Increased 46 percent. The IHS dental program, 

placing primary emphasis on ^e younger age groups* ciet more than harlf of th^ 
dental needs o.f Indian children (5 to 14 years of age) in. fiscal year 1969. 

^ For the Service population as a whole, the proportion Of requirements met wa« 
hhont one-^fourth* 7/ - ^ ' 

As would be expected in an expanding program and for a growing population, thfe 
cost of providing health care services has risen substantially., IHS obllgatio 

* in 1955, when it assumed responsibility for the Indian Service population, 

* totaled $24.6 million. In 1972; the figure was $155^1 mlllloit. More than 
half of the 1972 total, or $78*8 million, was for direct patient care;^ $44.4 
million was for field health services, $29.5^ million fop contract patient care 
and $2\% million for adit^nlstratlon (14, p. ^44).. Direct patient cate is 

. provided in .IHS-operated hospitals. * . 

Unemployment Rates Remain Hlgh^ * . ^ 
in Indian Labor Force / 

^ The U.S. civilian labor force (16 years oJ,d and over) totaled 80 milllbn per- 
v^sons in 1970. The unemployment ifate was 3.9 percent for males and. 5.2 percent 
|or females. The Indian civilian labor force, numbering about 214, OOQ, had 
"unemployment rates twice as high, or 11.6 percent for males and 10.2 percent 
for females (app. table A-7)i The* number of Indians not in the labor force 
exceeded the number in the total labo4 force by more than 9,000. ^ Oiit of a 
potential Indian labor force of 453,000, just over halfr were not in it. This 
compares ^th 42 percent for the. total U.S. labor force. 

Among rural* wor Jeers, unemployment rates were somewhat higher among nonfarm 
than farm peoijle, in bdth the>Indlan and U.S. total populations. For Indians, 
the rates were 14.8 percent for the, rural nonfarm males ^d 8.2 percent for 
rural farm malesi • In thfe^iaBtal rural population, the figures were 4.3 and 2.4 
percent respectively for^^es. In the rural Indian population, 136,000 p^opl 
or 58 percent of the rural total 16 years old and over, were not in "the labor . 
' force, compared with 45 percent in the total rural population. 

' On and near reservations, the rates ( of unemployment and underemployment in the 
resident Indian population are e3{:tremely %gh. A March 1973 BIA labor force 
survey' revealed an overall rate of unemployment and underemployment of 5S 
perdent. 8/ Among the 25 Statea covered in the survey, this combined rate 

7/ The IHS serJj.ce population represent^ all Indians and Alaska Natives who 
Ibok to the Indian Health Service for essential health services. They live in 
the 24 reservation States. 

&f The combined rate of unemployment and underemployment used here is the 
percent of those in the BIA labor force survey,^ 16 years old and over, who are 
unemployed and those with temporary employment (underemployed). 
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ranged from 28 pei^emt :Ln Oregon and 30 percent ia Kansas to as high' as 77 
percent in Alaska and 76 -percent in Nebraska (ID • 

^ * • 

There was also considerable variation among the reservations. The majority of 
the reported rates were well above ^0 perSent, rising to 91 percent in* the 
Bethel Agency of the Juneau area in Alaska • Unemployment and underemployment . 
as severe as this clearly calls f.or alleviation through additional^ employment 
opportunities &a and near reservations/ National Indian policy supports 
economic development programs on iffeservations to help meet this need. 

Rural Indians Shift to , ' . ^ 

Nonfarm Occupations ., ^ 

The distribt^tion of occupations amon^ rural Indians changed during 1960-70.' 
Tot example, only l:j percent of r.ur|il Indians' held white-collar jobs ip lf/60, 
but this proportion had increased to 23 percent by 1970 (table 5) » A rise also 

Table 5 — Emplojrment distribution by occupation: .RuraJ. • 
, Indians and to^ai rural Ropulation, 196S' ai^d 1970 If 



Occupational group 


I Rural 


Indians 


* Total .xural population 


1970 


* Number 


Percent 


Number \ 

\ 


Percent 

■» 


White collar wprkers 


• • 

: 20,022 


23.1 


' 6,498, 


\ 

574 


34.4 • 


Blue collar worl^rs 


: 40., 284 


46,4 


^,096, 


112 


42.9 


Service workei:s 


: 16,766 


19.3 


2,198, 


414 


11.6 


Farm workers 


: 9,678 - 


.11.2 ' 


' 2,098, 


193 


11.1 


Total \ 


: C 
: 86,750 


100.0 


' 18,891, 


293 t 


" 100.0 


1^0 ' 


•* 






















Wlfite collar* workers ; 


7,892 


. 11..4 , 


4,752i 


56^ 


28.6 


Blu| collar workers^ : 


25,241 


42 .B 


• 6,707, 


235 


.40.3 


Service workers : 


. ' 8,382 


14.2 


1,566, 


678 


' 9.4 


Farm workers i 


. 17.506 ^ 


29:6 


3.604. 


185 


21.7 


Total 2/ * : 

V — ■ ^ 


59,021 


,100.0 


W,630, 


660 


100.0 



1^/ 14 years old and older. 
^ 2/ Eiccludes workers pot reported. ^ , » . 

j White collar workers; Prof essionalf and technical; managers and adminlstra- 
torfi excep^^farm, sales, clerical. \^ " 

Blue collar workers: Craftsmen and foreman, operatives, nonfarm laborers. 

bfervice workers: Private household, 1 service. V 
^Farm worl^rs: Farmers' and farm managers, farm laborer^, farm foremen!' 

Sources: ' (9), pS(2)1F and PC(I)C1, MTO and* (11). 

"^J^\ 1/. 



occurred in this type of occupation in the total U.S.. rural 'population,, f rom , 
29 to 34 percent. Some increase was observed in both population groups with 
respect to Blue collar and service employment, ' Slmyltaneously, tjie proportion 
of rural Indian anploymea^ in* farm work decreased from 30 percent to 11 percent 
In thevtotal rural population, the proportion declin||^from 22 to 11 percent. 

As in 1960, more than 40 percent of employed rural Indians and of all rural 
workers were in blue collar jobs in 1970 (app- table A-8). Amonjg service 
wonkers, there^was a considerably higher share in that category in the rural 
Indian population (19*3 percent) than in the U*S. rural population (11.6 per- 
cetxt). The changes since 1960 and the dist^bution of occupations in 1970 
xeflect the increasingly nonfafm composition <^f the rural population (rtg. 

Employment by Industry Groups Also Changes . , 

Among rural Indians, 27^.6 percent were ^\)loyed in services of various kinds in 
1970,-ui> from 20. S' percent itt 1960 (table 6)^ Som^ 22 percent were engagecj in , 

Table 6 — Employment distribution by Industry: Rural Indians 

and total rural popiilatipn, 1960 1/ and 19^0 2/ » ' 



Industry .* . ' 

' ■ ^ t \ r : 


Rural lnd:}.ans : 


U.S. rural 
population 


196G : 


1970 ' : 


1960 


; 1970 


"> ' — r- % 

Agriculture, forestry, ^and fisheries ^ 


31.9 


13.1 ^ 


25.8 


12.0 


Mining ' ^ . ' . J 


2.9 


2.1 


2.1 


« 1.6* 


Construction ^ i 


I 10.0 


. 9.1 


7.2 


7.9 


Manufacturing ' , i 


'l5.1 


21.9 


24.8 


. 27>9 


Transportation, commerce, and public : 








5.8 


utilities ' ! 


5.9 




5.4 


Wholesale and retail t;rade ^ . ^ * 


7:2 


ip.o 


■ 14.9 


16.8 . 


Ptnan&e, insurance and real estate : 


0.3 


Lo 


2.1 


2.8 


Services: * • ^ • 


20*5 ' 


2(7.6 


17.0 


21.0 


Business and repair • 


1.0 ' 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


Personal • - > 


6-7 


5.6 V 


5.2 


4.2 


Entertainment and recreational. : 


0.5 


0.6 ' 


0.$ 


0.5 


Prof.essio]aal and related : 


12.3 


19.8 


•9.4 


. 14.1 


Pifblic administration > , : 


6:2 


10.2 


' 3.7 


4.2 


Total employed J 


100.0 


100.^0 ' . 


100.0 


100.0. 



r. 



1/ 14 years old and over and totals exclude not reported for 1960. 
2/ Indian data rejate to 14 years afd over and U.S. data 16 years old and ; 
over for 1970. ' 



Sources: (9) PC(2)1F, table 7; PC(1)C1, table 92^ ind (11) PC(2)1C, table 

\ 33 and PC(1)1C, table 91. ^ . , ■ ' ' 
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' Biaiiufacturlng In 1970, 'an increase from 15* perc^t a deeade earlier • In^the 
U.S. rural populatiocr^ tpfere were smaller increases in both or these industry 
groups; but /the largest share of .the rural total was'emplpyed in manufacturing^ 
^ in both 1960 and 1970.^ During the 1960's, the percentage in agl^icultute in — , 
* both population groups declined drastically. Among rural Indians, the^ decrease 
was .from 32 "percent in 1960 to 13 percent in 1970. In the total rural popula- 
• ^ tion, the decline was less precipitate — from 23 percent to 12. percent. 

The only other industries commanding a significant portion of the ru^l Indians, 
employed in 19^0 "were wholesale and retail trade and public adminiQtnration ^ 
(app. table A-9). In the rural i>opulation as a Whole, 17 percent w|ce employed 
in trade; each of'the remaining industry groups had less than? 10 pefcent of 
the workers. The trend in boti; rural population groups over the decade was 
toward nonagricultural industries as the need £or workers ip agriculture con- 
'tinued to xjecrease. , ' . ^ 

Rural Housing Ownership is High , 

but -'Housing Quality Ss Low , ' ' ^ , 

—'^ In 1970, . about- 60 percent of the rural Indian housing ujiits weffe- owner-occupied, 
compared, with 75 percent in the total rural population (app. table A-10). How- 
ever, in urban areas, owne^rBhip is far lower among the Indian population (38.4 
percent) than for the total U.S. urban population (58.4 percent). For the 
Indian population as a whole, owner-occupancy is about 50 percent. 

Various measures aire used to indid&te the quality of housing, although no 
single index is really definitive.,, Since quality is itself difficult to define, 
. its measiirement is even more dif/icult. One indicator of inadequacy commonly 
used, however. Is lack of complete .plumbing facilities in the dwelling; Bir^ 
this standard, 46 percent .of rural Indian dwellings would be classified aa 
; Inadequate in 1970, compared with 15 percent for tihe ^tal U.S. rural population. 
'These proportiojis were much higher in rural than urban areas for both population 
groups, whether the housing units were owned or rented.. 



I 



Another measure frequently used is that of crowding, or the amount of space 
available t observe the needs of the household. A dwelling is considered 
crowded if there is. more than one resident per room. More than two out of 
five rural Indian hpmes ake crowded according to this standlard, whether they 
are owned or rented. Housing for the Indian urban population is less crowded. 
In 1970^ 19 percent of the dwellings in urban areas were considered crowded, 
compared with 44 percent among rural households. For the total Indian popula- 
tion, the proportion is j\ist ur^d^r one-third; in the U.S. total rural popula- 
tion, it is only'l in 10. 

Half of the owner-occupied housi^ units of rural Indians were valued at less 
'*than $5,000 in 1970 (table 7). In the U.'S. rural population, tjie figure was 

only 14 percent. For both groupd, abocit one-fourth of the dweimgs were 
' valued at $5,000-$10,000. 'Only 6 percent of rural Indian houslrfg units were 
valued at $20,000 or more; more than 25 percent were in that cfategory in the 
total rijral population. The median value of housing for rural people as a 
whole Vas m^i^e than twice as high ($12,900) as for rural Indians ($5,000). 
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Tableiry~Valufe,of ovnler-occupled housing: Rural Indian^, 
. ' and total rural population, 1^970 



•V 



yjftlue 



4 



Ruifal Indians 



J2 



iber 



Percent 



Total rural population 



Number 



2* 



Percent 



Less than $5,000 
$5,000 ^ $9,999 
$10,06t)\-- $14,999 
$15, QOO $19,999 
$?0,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 or more 

/ Total units 1/ 

Median 



16,594 
" 8 -, 213 
4,266 
• 2,254 
i*,002 
1,104 



33,433 



$5,000 



49.6 
24 .'6 
12.8 
6.7 
3.0 
a. 3" 



■1,053,747 14.0. 

1,765^238 . 23.4 ' 

l'»513,101 • 20.0 

1,235,585 |e.4 

808,109 10.7 

1.170.1344 ■> ■ 15.5 



100.0 . 7,^45,824 ' ''lOO^O 



$12,900 



^ 1/ Limited to one-family homes on J^ss t.haji 10 acrea^and no businejss on 
propert;^ . » - . ^ ^ 

Source: (9) PC(2)1F; table 10} and (10) HG^(i)Bl, tSible 31. 

vlinprovlng the quality of, Indian housing ls*the objective of a program started 
by BIA„in 1965. This Housing Improvement Program (HIP) strives for "decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing in a suitable environment" for every Indian family 
(|4, pp.^ 678-688). In addition to the provisions of its own program, HIP \ 
attempts to help' Indian families and commi^ities take part in other Federal 
housing programs for low^iacome peqt>le, sbch as those of Housing and Urban 
. Development, Farmers Home Administration, . Federal Housing Administration, and. 
. Veterans Administratlori. .. ' - , ' 

HIP ofifers three types of financial' and/or technical (,aislstance:- (1) for 
repairs, 'renovations., and enlargement pf existing structures;, (2) for new 
housing wher§ nesessarjf;. and (3) for grants to reduce the size of loans re- 
quired to obtain adequate housing under a tribal or' Federal credit program. 
Sometimes, HIP funds are combined with training program efforts' to utiMze 
trainee labor and instructbrs to eJctend resources for housing improvement. 

The HIP program is gej»^ally parried o^. through contracts with .tribal 
organizations ojj^EEi'^te contractors, or through. grants to individuals who can 
•« then do their own purchasing or contracting. These methods may or may not 
lnvolv6 BIA technical assistance. There are about 100 tribal housing authori- 
ties; these are th? chief vehicles through -Shich HIP operat'es, under the 
,.administr^^iv:e supervision- of BIA area directors. 

HIP has grown from a funding level of $500,000 and 64 starts (renovated or new 
construction) in 1965 to $10.5 million and 5,000 starts in 1973. So great I§\ 
the need for new and improved housing for Indian families and communities. 
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however., it was .estlioated in 1973 that more than 48,000 new or renovated 
dwellings are still neededl .At the present pace of the program, it ?iay ^ke ' 
two decades to accomnlish the needed housing improvement with BIA resources. 

Despite Improvements Problems Remain ' ^] : — 

The current stattis of American Indians discussed in the^oi^gping "pages shows 
tltiat progress has been made in some aspects- of their lives, ^tarting^from a, 
level of extreme disa dvantagg, however,* improvements in, income, emplc^ent, 
eduqation, health, and housing still leave Indians far behind other Americans • 
Amotig rural Indians, the disparity' is even greater, ^ncpme is generally ^l^ower> 
^ poverty peeper, education more limited, health poorer^ ^nd hdUsing more in*- 

adequate than lil the total U..S'. rural population., * ^ 
\ - // . ^ ^ ' ^ . , ^ , - '* ^ ^ ' . 

In addition, Apericah Indians bear pjpychological |>roblems engendered by a 
minori!ty. grofip position in the soci,ety, as well ^as the 'uncertainties of a 
culture in transition. Indians ate uioving quite rapidly from a rural to an 
,urban population group, involving many difficult adjustment's. And until the 
/larger problem o£ acculturation vis-a-vis separatism, or some middle ground 
between dhe two, is resolved, there wilf^'^^anxiety on Jthe part of the minority 
\ about its rple and potential in a modern, urbanized economy. Both economl^s^d 
I cultural handicaps are likely to make the transitioij perlpd ahead an uneasy one. 



A CULTURE IN TRANSITION^ 



The President;* s 1970 Message to the Congress on Indian Affairs stated that, 
"The time has come to break decisively with, the past^and to create the condi- 
tions for a new e?a in which the Indian future is determined by Indian acts 



and Indian decisions." In discussing "the historic and le^al relationship | 
between the Federal government and Indian communities^," the Message i^r£ner 
* stated that, "In Xhe past^ this relationships has oscillated betweenitWo equal- 
ly harsh and unaftcep table extremes" (By pp, ^94-895). These extinBmes,are 
"forced termination" and ."^ce3sive paternalism. " " ^ 

' • ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Forced termination of the trustee relationship with the U.S.. government has 
had unfavorable results in the few places where it has been carried out* The 

, opposite' extreme, which has fostered excessive paternalism, has been not only 
ineffective, but also harmful to the Indian 'population. The present goal is 

. "to strengthen the Indian* s sense of autonomy without threatening Ms sense.^ 
of community. We must assure th^ Indian .that he can Assume control^ of his own 
life without , being separated Invpluntarlly from the tribal group. And we must 
make it clear that Indians can become independent of Federal control without* 
bein^ cut off from Federal conc^em and Federal support" (8, p. 896). 

Although Indians are full-fledged, legal Icltizens of the United States, entitled 
to the same rights and privileges as all other citizens, ispecial programs have 
been carried out for most o£ them because of the unique trustee , role of the ^ 
Federal Government and the reservation status of the majoi:jLty of Indies. Many 
Federal programs have been designed to Improve income, employment, healthy and 
education of the InddLan people, b^ut Chey have been operated inainly for them, 
not bjL them. 
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The purpose of the policj^ of igelf-determination is quite clearly tp ^eilable ' 
Indians to "control and take responsibility for the special programs or services 
provided under the trustee relatipnshlp with the Federal Government. This is 
done through^ legal contracts 'Between tribal groups and Federal agencies admin- 
istering the programs, with money set aside by Congress for particular services* 
It is also intended to give^Inditos some options as to the direction^. of their, 
lives, whether to live and work on the reservations or in cities. In a popula- 
tion groyp as diverse as American Indians, Implementation of self-government is 
yery complex, and progress to]fard achieving it is uneven among ^ilT numerous , 
tribal' groups < . , ^ 

^. '! . ^ 

Alaska Natives — A Case in Point \ ^ ' - ' 

The Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 Ji/ is a recent example of a 
U.S. effort to place more responsibility for tffe Indlan^s future in his control,^ 
and at^the same -time redress past wrongs. W^^ely regarded as a generous 
settlement and full of promiise, it is too early to assess its impact on the 
lives of Alaska Natives (Indians, Eskteos, and Aleuts). 

Alaska Natives represent a. culture already in transition. Isolated by distance 
from the rest, of the United States, socially and economically disadvantaged 
by most standards, and'^en sepa*:ated from each other by great expanses of 
frozen wastes, the, villa^ residents of Alaska are toirn between- thfe deep roots 
in their pjast culture, and the forces pulling them into the ways of a modern 
society. Tlie principal lliik between the past and present is their physical 
heritage — land and strategic location. Untapped sources of* wealth hold 
promise of unprecedented economic growth and development in Alaska. The pro- 
cej5|^ of reclaiming, in just terms, what is rightfully theirs brings the Alaska 
Natives face to* f4ce with the complexities of bureaucracy, laiid selection and* 
administration ,y and safeguardlhg their resources for themselves arid their 
posterity. ^ 

The ^Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act is a complex, ptece of legislation. It 
calls for* the appropriation of nearly $1 billion ^over a petiod of -years and * 
outlines the procedure fox: "a fair and just settlement of ail claims by Natives 
and Native groups of Alaskal" The Intent of the law is that the settlement 
."be accompli&hed rapidly, with cettainty, in conformity with the real economic 
and social heeds of Natives,, without .litigation, with maximum participation by^ 
Natives in decisions, affecting their rights and property," and in general, to * 
avoid wardship and other relationships setting the Natives apart from other 
citizens of the United States. 

> ^ 

Various entitles or structures have been established to carry out tl^a^urposes 
of the Act. The Alaska Native -Fund, in the U.S. Treasury, carries a total of 
J5462.5 million from genetaX funds, authorized to be appropriated in varying 
amounts over a period of^ll fiscal years. To receive and handle these ^nd 
other funds, there are Regional Corporations, one for each of 12 geographic 
regions of Alaska. These ^regJ.ons correspond generally with the locations of 
existing Native Associations. They represent, as far 'as possible. Natives with 
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a coiiatfon heritage aiffl* common interests. At another, lev^l arc Village Corpora- 

" tiong^ which receive funds. from the Regional Corparatlons in their /)wn areas • 
piey are composed of the Native residents of each jfa^lve village entitled under 

'the.Att to lands kad benefits. . * * . 

• / / J • . • 

One of the most interesting features of the legislation is the process of land » 
selection by the Natives, to be accomplished over a 3-year pdriod from the date 
of' enactment' of the law. Some 205 Native villages are listed as eligible for 
landf benefits from, withdrawn public lands und^r public land laws >and from * _ ^ 
selection under the r^aska. Statehood Act.* Villages are considered ineligible 

(for land selection if they had fewqr than. 25 resident Natives in 1970, or if 
they, are' of a modeini or. urban character and the majority of the reffidents are ^ 
non-Natives. The Village Corporation for. each eligible village is permitted 

^t;o select all of ^the land , in the township in which it is located, plus some # 
acreage for future growth.. ^ / >> . , ^ ^-^ 

Involved in this Native Claims Settlement are 40 njillion acres of land. The 
'Village Corporations are to select 22 million acres of withdrawn public lands,' 
ana 11 Regional Corppratiops are to be'^all^^ted 16 million acres by .the Sec- 
retary^ of the Interior on the .basis of the number of Natives enrolled in each * 
regioni .(A special provision *ls made for the twelfth region 'in southeastern * , 
Alaska because of an earlier court^case^^gainst the United States.) Each i 
Regional Corporation is to reailocatfe sucK acreage among the villages in its 
region on an equdUable b^sis after considering historic use, subsistence needs, 
and population. An additional 2 million acres of unreserved and unappropriated 
public lands m^p^^e withdrawn , and conVeyed by the Secretary of the ^Interior for 
certain stated purposes. p > 

The basic land selection process is in the hands of the Natives th^aselves 
through their Village Corporations, and their rights and claims to lands and. 
benefits are t.o be satisfied. Numerous safeguards are included to keep land " , 
and business profits protected for present and future Native people and Iheir 
>home villages, and to honor valid existing rights and claims. This Act 
intended as a final settlement of all Native claims, thus superseding claims 
tinder prior legislation. Also, with one exception ^Annette Island Reserve), 
Village Corporations will^take the place of reservations. 



The magnitude and complexity of what this Act has undertaken to accomplish in a 
relatively short^peripd of time to settle longstanding claims of many thousands 
of Native villagers, make the task a formidable one. Many legal and socio- 
political issues will krise in trying to achieve "fair ,and just" settlements 
and to^eet the "real economic and. social needs of $f'a^ives.." Nevertheless, 
this* landmark legislation op?ns the way tp a new era ^nd brings those most 
' directly involved, the Alaska Natives, into a period of rapid change. 

For mo^t o% the Alaska Natives, the trahsition that is occurring and gaining 
momentum is one of moving from a subs^istence to a money economy. Many will 

* enter .for the first time -the pric^^and market system with newly acquired lands, 
mineral resources, and business enterprises. Even though precaution has been 
takea to avoid dissipation of long-sought benefits from land claims, the Act 
specifically states,^ that the Alaska Natives be afforded "maximum participation^** 

, ^ in. determining whA* happens" to their property and their rights. This is a nev 

• / ^ • ' ' 
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role for most villagers. l£ will require a gre^t deal 'of- patience and under* 
staKding of Complex legal and business matters, and very probably a different 
style of liviiig and working. There will be. much communltj effort;, through the 
Village Corporations, rather than by individuals acting on "theJLr own. Con- 
siderable technical guidahce and help will undoubtedly be necessary to resolve 
the many problems bound to arise. A whole nev7 pattern of living is in the 
offing". And the impact of the Alaska* pipeline is yet to cob^^ 



SELF-DETERMINATION POLICY STIMULATES CHANGE ' 
' . • ' ^ \ 

THe groundwork for catr^lng out the U.S. policy of "self -determination without 
termination" for American Indians is being laid in Federal programs in a. number 
of different ways. The overall direction, oX this, effort is to place decision- 
making andjj where possible,' the actual operation of programs and services in 
the hatlds of the Indians themselves. A change in policy of this magnitude 

* inevitably brings about ^cjjaijge^ in Ijistoric Indian customs,, attitudes, and values. 
To make the present policy' succeed, time will be required to prepare the way / 
foir Indiana to adopt unaSicustomed rbles fnd "perform unfamiliar tasks. I 

The principal structure through /which self-dptermihatioi> efforts are being 
iifbnducted is the tribal organl9atlon at the local or reservation level. In 
the ear ly^ days of this countty, the tribal council was an effective form of 
self-goydStoaent. Wlien the United States took over the trustee responsibility 
for American Indians on reservations and performed numerous services for them, 
tribal goyemments 2,6s t their purpose and fell Into decay. After the Indian 
ReorganlzatjLon Act .of 1934, they began to revive as Instruments of self-govern- 
ment among the tribes. Today, they represent the primary mechanism for initi- 
ating action and articulating Indian problems and needs on the Reservation. 
'They^are an essential link between reservation Indians and Federal programs 
of assistance. 

Participation Increases in Health / 

and Education Pro grams' ' ^ . 

~. ' T <? ' 

One of the first steps Indians must take before operating their own" programs 
is to^becoifie increasingly involved^ in them. In the health area, this has been 
done thorough grea^k participation in all facets of planning ^nd evaluating 
,the IHS delivery system, helping to operate some programs, and gaining pro-^ 
fes^ionai experience and training In Various skills. IHS has fostered the 
development of these skills through various health-related training programs. 
It operates ^frainlng programs in the following allied health professional 
- services: community, dental, nursing, and nutritional health; X-ray and 

* laboratory^ technology; and social work. These programs are conducts^ to enable 
Indian employees to gain necessary skills to participate as allied health pro- 
fessionals within IHS programs. In addition, IHS provides funds for long-term . 
training (tuition and other support), and the Commissioned Officer Student 
Pxtern* Training Program (CorStep), which provides part-time emploWent for 

. students pursuing professional degrees. 

Recently, reservatldn i;pdlans have i^ken a more active part thr^^ugh their .tribal 

councils, tribal hedlth boards, health authoritl 3,, and^ advisory committees in 

<• * » 
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improving and extending acceptance of health programs, locating additional 
resources, and devising new methods of ^solving their health problems, trained 
'Indians and Alaska Natives, are widely employed by IHS and by tribal groups. 
They also serve as Community Health Aides to provide liaison between their 
communities and exis'tlng health services. The National Indian Health Board 
provides a link between IHS and local Indian health entities. , * 

^IMder contract arrangemen^ • several Indian groups have undertaken 

the operation of their o^Thealti^^^^re systems. For. example, the California 
Rural Indian Healthr-^a:^, with a^eed" budget from IHS, has added State, 
local, and private^ funds to^pr^vide health services for atout 38,000 Indians in 
32 rural counties and. 50 Indian reservations (14, p* 4). Also,, the United ^ 
SOutheastetn Tribes Intertribal Council has an agreement with IHS "to coordinate 
and insure^ the delivery of all available health services to Indians residing in 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana" (14 , p. 5). Some groups, 
such aSjthe Navajo health authority, are moving in^o the management side of 
comprehensive health programs. 

As IHS Director Johnson pu^ it, J*. ..the growth of Indian participation in the 
management of Indian Health Service programs is indicative of the growth of 
Indian part ic^ipat ion in the self-determination process" (14, p. 5). 

In. the 'field of education» considerable progress has been made in enlisting the 
cooperation of Indian educators, ^tribal groups, and Individuals in Indian 
communities to improve the quality and scope of education at all levels. The 
Indian Education Subcommittee, foirmerly in the National Council on Indian . ^ 
Opportunity, was composed of nine Indian educators, and was availaljle to offer 
technical assistance to Indian. communities wishing to establish school boards. 
It also reviewed and evaluated^ the status of education of all Indian school, 
children, including preparation of ar report on the extent of local control of 
Indian education. At the local level, many Indians work as teacher .aides, 
home visitors, and counselors', especially in Interpreting cross-cul.tural 
behavior for school officials and parents. In some places, adult education 
programs are contracted by BIA to tribal groups. Some 16 programs, contracted 
to tribes in* whole or in part, are designed to enable adult Indians, on a part- 
time basis near their homes, to improve their chances jcor employment or «idi- 
tional education. « • . 

The-e are varying levels of Indian participation in, and responsibility for, 
the operation of schools for their children. Indian involvement in BIA-operated 
schools pr public schools with a large number of Indian students may consist 
of total, control through the school board, or may, be only voluntary partici- 
pati^^ in planning or conducting special educational programs. Perhaps the 
hlglrest^ d^ree oX Indian responsibility is JEound-in the 12 schools which BIA 
has under contract with tribal group? in 7 4ifferent States. Some are elemen- 
tary and others £^e secondary schools; some are day schools, some are boarding 
schools, and three "Sxe a combination of day and boarding. Together, they serve ^ 
more than 2,000 studehlis. This contract systei^ "provides for the development, ^ 
training, and related expisnses of Indian School Boards and for the operation of ^ 
schools unror management cblitracts to Indian School Boards or tribal coopera- 
tive^' (14, p. 593). To what^er extent Indian peo'^e operate or assist in the 
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educational programs of th^ir children, they are building a foundation for self- 
determination and ;Lncreaslng participation in programs and services affecting 
their lives* ^ 

Indian Economic Development tfoves Ahead . 



The policy of self-determination has turned more and more activity toward 41^. 
, building up the reservations. Not only are boarding schooJLs yielding to schools 
in or near Indian communities, but efforts are underway to attract industry an^ 
business to reservation sited. The purpose is not only to Improve the income 
and employment situation of Indians, but also to glv^ Indian tribes, groups, 
and individuals greater opportunity for .ownership and development of their 
economic resources. Specific targets of the BIA industrial and tourism develop- 
ment ]?rogram, for example, are to provide more" jobs and pajrrblls in Indian 
country; develop facilities to accommodate commercial and industrial enterprises, 
particularly for processing products from agricultural, mineral, and other 
Indian-*owned resources; train Indian people as employees', as well as in owner- 
ship and management skills; find sources of financing for local economic pro- 
jects, including financial institutions of their own; and publicize coiranercial 
and industrial resource potentials for doing business in Indian labor force 
areas (14, p. 716). , ^ 

Several Federal agencies have assisted in promoting economic devel^jpment on 
reservations. The principal participants* in this program have been the BIA, 
Economic Development Administration, Office of Economic Opportunity, and the 
Departments of Labor and ^lousing and Urban Development. Manpower training 
programs, teciinlc'il assistance ^ and planning grants from these agencies have 
all helped in this activity 

Tribal leadJrs and Indian groups have tak^n considerable initiative in organi- 
zing and promoting business ventures which are* or will be Indian o^ed and 
controlled. For example, 10 years ago, the Navg^os invested $8.5 million of 
their own money in the Navajo Forest Products Industries. ^ The business has " 
since brought pp>flts of some $30 million to the tribe. The Americ^ Indian 
National Banfcfowned and operated by Indians, has b^en established in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to help in the financing of Indian economic development projects. 
There has alsaJHsran established the American Ihdian Travjel Commission to pro- 
mote tourism on Indian lands. With the help of BIA in locating or expanding 
industry for Indians, as of December 1972, there were 237 inUustrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in Indian labor force areas, employing about 7,400 Indians. 
These are mostly manufacturing and pr&esslng plants, providing not only 
employment and training, b'uf^lso rental Income from tribal property. 

Also contributing to self7determlnation is the' work^ being done in fKe^aining 
field. The Indian Action Team Program was started by BIA 2 years ago. Thiough 
it, assistance funds are given to tribes that train and ei!q>loy Indians in 
construction work on reservations. This program had 30 demonstration projects 
in 14 locations in 1973 where Indiansp^ere building their own facilities. . 
Training is provided by the. Indians tnemselves, who are generally BIA staff 
members, skilled in carpentry, bricklaying, plumbing, painting, bulldozer or 
, lathe operation, ^and who return to the reservation to teach others.. As. the 
apprentices become trained, they move up to jobs as foremen or supervisors and 
in turn teach their skills to additional trainees on a part-tim6 basis. This 
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program not only gives Indians a hand in construction, maintenance, and manage- ^ 
ment o^ reservation ,roa38 and^ buildings, but provides them wit6 skiiXs necessary, 
to become involved in the general improvement of , reservation life. " ' ^ 

Self-Petertaination Activities , ' . . • ♦ / 

Undertaken by Prblan Indians , * . f 

JkiBplte the redirection of policy toward econotrdc development on reservations, , 
aore than 300j^000 tribal Indians have left their commxmities. They do not , 
,irecelve the services provided to federally' recognized tribes on reservations , , 
or in Indian cpmomnities. These are, for the most part, Indians who have them^ 
selves decided to seek training or employment ^way from the reservation. Many 
have gone to large* clt±6s, where jjthey find adjustment difficult because of , 
language problems^ customs alien to them, and complex situations endemic to , 
large aggregations of people comjpeting for living space and employment opportu- 
nities* Caught between two worlds — one of dependency^-^d the other of indepen- 
dence — and content or comfortable in neither, they become alienated from 8oc:^ety 
or take, steps to find out how th6 systcoa works and how to make it work for tl]tem. 
The self-determination activities. ^related briefly here are in the direction of 
accommodation to what is available to off-reservation Indians as American ^ 
citizens entitled to tt^e same services ^d rights ad others^ j 

An Urban Indian Project in Minneapolis-St. Paul, where nearly 10,000 Indian^ 
live^ focuses on improving Indian access to health facilities and services. 
With finfimteial assistance from IHS, the Indians established the Indiapi Heal^th 
Board of Minneapolis, a nonprofit corporation made up cf 21 Indian organizations, 
to determine what health resources were a|^ailable and 1|0</ to use. them. They 
created a professional advisory committee\coja5)03ed of State and county health 
officers, the chief of staff of the County General Hospital, the IHS subar^ 
health director, and the HEW JleglonalWealth Director from Chicago, Both State 
and county health departments have cooperated in the project. By taking tjie 
initiative, Indians in this Mlnneapoljfs project haye J.ocated responsive ir^di- 
vlduals" and groups able to help solve some of tnife heujlth problems of Indians 
living in this urban area. -* / ^ 1 , 

Lost in the'^onymity of city life, Indians often feel the need of some identi- 
fiable source of guidanc^^and help. For the last several years, about 89 Indian 
centers have been established to lend a hand in, finding housing and employment 
and locating available social services of Federal, State, and local programs. 
These centers represent the combined effort of several Federal agencie*.^ Soipe 
of the centers hay^ undergone an evaluation to test the Indian propositJ^on that 
they be the mechanism for operating Indian programs in urb^n area^. On^ of the 
major problems of urban Indians is the breaking of ties with both 'thelr , tribes 
and the BIA when they^leave their Indian conmuaities. They must therefore con- 
tend with a complex set of new relationships to gain the services and a,aslstance 
available to all Americans. _ ^ ■ * ' * ' ! 

Self-det-irmination activities are Indeed under way, as the foregoing examples 
indicate. However, implementation of the self-determination policy is, difficult 
because of the extreme <llversity of Indian tribes .and jthe differences lamong them 
as to precisely wha*t self-determination means. It seems^lear that Iridians want 
to retain fthe services owed them under the special trust relationship with the 

r . I 
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'Federal Government and also to. have access to programs and services provided to 
other U»S» citizens by^ the government. Beyond that, they want to plan, operate, 
and^ be responsible for programs for their pwn people, in some Indian programs, 
the extent of control through tribal contracts is still quite limited, while 
in others- it is nearly total. As tribal councils ga±a experience in planning 
and managing their own affairs, and as adequate funds become ^ailable to sup- 
port needed programs, Indian self-determination will be more nearly a reality. 



CONCLUSION , 

there is evidence, that Indian society is changing, and many of the signa are 
hopeful. • Both excessive paternalism and termination of the trust relationships 
haVe become discredited as national policy regarding Indians., As the President's 
Message of 1970 stated, "Federal terminati^ errs in one direction. Federal* . 
patern^alism errs in the other "It is also widely Accepted that the Integrity 
of the Indian culture should be preserved, not only as a cphtribytion to cultural 
pluralism which enriqhes society as a whole, but .also as a reflection of the 
desires of the Indian- peopie , themselves. ' - 

A time of rapid change is difficult for any cultural group. When that group is 
disadvantaged economically and socially, and is in a'pinprity position in the 
surrounding s6ciety, the adjustments required' to achieve upward mobility are' 
especially trying. ' \ ' 

The Indian culture, is in a transition pei?iod, but the xoCKts of Indian cuatdms 
and values are deep and will not yield quickly or easily to, alien customs and 
values. iKe process of moving toward ^If -de termination is underway, and som6 
measure of change is in the Indian picture today. 
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APPENDIX TABLES 



Table Where most Indians lived in 1970 1/ 



H State 


Total 


• 
• 

: ^ Urban, 
• 


1 ■ Rural • 
* nonfarm * 


Rural 
farm 








Number 


«» « 


Oklahoma 


: 96,803 


■ 47,j523 


. • 44,019 


5,161 


* 

Arizona 


: 94,310 


16,442 


70,808 


• 7,060 


CalXrornxa ^ ' 






f 

19,955. B 


1,105 


New Mexico ' . 


: • 71,5^2 • 


13,405 


51,466 l/ x^ 


' 6,711 
> 


'Nortn caroixna 




c 10/. 


, 2o,74o * 


o« 0 c c 
9,253 


South Dakota 


• 


0 11c 




i,iJl . 






t 

r 






Washington 


r 30,824 


16,102 


13, 54 J 


1,181 












Ifontana ^ . 


! - 26,385 


5,070 


18 £215 <^ 


3,100 


New York ' » : 


: 25,560 


17,161 


8v|65 


^234 


Minnesota : 


! 1 
22,i22 


11,703 


9,789 


^ 83»s^ 






""7H39 






Wisconsin \ 


18,776 




. 10,963^ 


. 374 


Texas : 


16,921 


14,567 


. 2,126' 


228 


Alaska* Tj . : 


16,080 . 


4,696 


11,378* 


. 6 


£xLcnx}gau « 




1 n 'A'Li ■ 

J.U,04J.> 




ZOO ^ 


^ North Dakota : 


13,565 


l',810 


» «* - ' 

10,642 


i;ii3 


Oregon ^ : 


13,210/ 


. • 6,976 


5;705 * 


529 ■ 


Utah : 


10,551 


3,689 


5,606 


1,256 


Illinois : 


10,304 


- ' 9,542 


■ ' -687 V 


75 '. 






4 







1/ States with 10,000* or more Indian population.' 
2/ Excludes Aleuts and Eskimos. 



Source: (9)< 
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Table Age distrlbutipa of rurai Indians^ 
arid totat rural population, 1970' 



Rural Indians 



Tqtal rural population 



^ .Age 




* 








Smber 


* Percent 
• 


« * Number ^ 


Percent ' 

» 


Years: ^ , > \ 




• 






under d • 






4t'*646^618 


8.6 


5 - 9 * » , • 




^L 7 




10.6 


10 - 'XH * 






nfil 17^ 

U 9 UOX 9 X/ O ^ 


' 11.3 


Id - JLif • 


AO 9Afl 


11 fi 

XX* Q 


o 5 HX y fOiV 


9.6 


•OA OA • 

/U ~ 5 


90 99** 




< 6.3 ' 


Z> - • 




7 


• ^ 97*1 SIS 
J 9 y"" 9 


' 6.1 

V • X 


OA O/. « 


oo- 91 C 


•/ 


, 5.7 




• QQQ * 


^ • u 


9 Q70 SQ1 


5.5 


40 ^* 44 , . 5 


* t A' AA£ 




O A07 A7"» 


' S 7 


45 - 49 J 


16,483 


3.9 


3,067,242 


5.7 


50 - 54* ^ 


14,890 


3-5 


2,885,775 


5.4 


55 - 59 ci 


13,719 ■ 


3.2 


2,702,992 


5.0 


60 - 64 5 


"11,305 


2.7 


2, 386, 869 


. • 4.4 > 


65-69 J 


■ 10,105 




1,942,211 


3.6 


70 - 74 : 


6,040 


1-4 


1,459,727 


'2.7 


75 and over J 


8,963 


2*1 


2,030*968 


3.8_ 


Total i 


423,227 


100*0 


. 53,878,857 


100.0 



(Median age) 



(18-6) 



(27.9) 



Sdi^rce: (9). 



Ta1)le A-3~Slze of family: ' Ilurai Indians 
and total rural population 9 1970 



Size bf family 

• 


\ Rural^ Indians 


[ ' Total rural population 


\ Number \ 


, Percent ] 
of total 


;^ Number * * 


Percent 
of total 



Total ^amiS^es 



2 persons / 

3 persons , ♦ 

4 persons 
5* persons 

6 persons 

7 person* or more 



779 90$ 

159 529 
U,848 
II9714 
iO,091* 
8,611 
^0,116 



100.0 


. 13,71S,>23 


100.0 


19.9 


4,732,291 


34.5 


15*^2 


2,721,310 


19.8 


15.0 


2,545,436 


18.6 


13.0 


1,700,595 


12.4 


11.1 J 


986,496 


7:2 


'25.8 . 


1,029,595 


7.5 



Source: (9). 
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Table A-6~Selected ,vltal statistics; Indians 
• and total U#S. popatatipn 



Vital statistics ^ 



Indians and 
Alaska Natives 



United States 
(fU races) 



.Birth xktep per. l,Cj^p poptilatlon , 
1972 
1^55 



Infant: deaths per 1,006 live births: 
1972 ^ 
.1955 , 



^31.7 
37.1 



20.9 
62.5 



Hatemal deaths p^ 100, 000 live 
births: 

/ 1972 

1958 



Age-adj us tpd, •death rates. by specified / 
cause (per lOO^OOQ population) 1972:. 

^ Accidents - ! 

Disease^ of the heart 



Malignant neoplasms 



Life expectancy at birth (years): 
1970 



37.9 



82.6 



/ 185.1 
165.4 
81.3 

« 

65^.1 ' 



1/ 15.6 ^ 
24.6 " 



1/ 18.5 
26.4 



11 24.0 
I 37.6 



21 55.3 
2/ 262.3 
II 129.7 

70.9 



1/ Provisional: Monthly Vital Statistics Report, NpHS, Vol. 21, No. 13. 
2/ 1969' rates used; latest available. 

Source: Indian Health Service, Office. of l^ogram Statistics. 
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Table' A-10~Selected housing characteristics; Indians 
arid total U.S. rural population, 1^70 : 



• • • 

V Item ♦ / 




.Indies 




> » • 

! U.S. • 

\ rural- • ^ 


* * 

y • 


ft < • 
» . 

: Total : 

» . 

_ ^ 


o Urban 


; - 1 ', 

t Rural ■ i 


; population 

, i 


. •• ) . 




1 4 

Number 


** ♦ • 


locax uOusenoxus 


> ion AAQ 


91,860 


88,989 ' ■ 


15.887.066 


Owner-ocpupied 


[ m 

: 90,094^ 


35,286 

■ i * 


^ 54,808' 


12,1071090 


f (Percent) 


! (49.8) 


(38.14). 


(61,6) 


(76.2) 


\ 

LackdLng complete plumbing: ' 


ft * 








All household^ 


I 47,495 


6,664 


40,S31 2,301,464 


* ' (Percent) 


: (26.3) 


(7.3) 


(^5.9) 


(14.5)' 


• 

Owned 


! 28,552 


1,974 


26,578- • 


l,349,*03i 


(Percent) \ 


1 (31.7) 


(5.6) 


(^8.5) 


ri.i) 


• Rented « : 


! 18,943 


4,690 


14,253 


952,433 


(Percent) ^ ^ J 


I • (20.9) 


(8.3) 


(41.7) 


(25.2) 


Crowded ^more than 1 i 
person per room): : 








* * 


All households > J 


! 56,306 


17,061 . 


39,245 

* • 


1,610,895 


(Percent) i 


\ . (31.1) ' 


(18.6) 


(44.1) 


. (10.1') 


Owned J 
Rented : 


* 29,162 

m 


5,262' 
(14.9). 


23,^00^ 
• ' (43.6) 


9^5,740 
(8.2) 


27,144 


11,799 


15,345 


615,155 


(Percent) t 


(29.95 


(20.9) 


(44.9) 


(16.3) 



ERIC 



source: (10) HC(7)-9 and HC(1)A-1. 
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